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BEING 


A PHILOSOPHY OF BEING TODAY ... 


Wi The art of being is the assumption that you may 
possess this very minute, those qualities of spirit and 
attitudes of mind that make for radiant living. 

It is a philosophy of being today, instead of becom- 
ing in a tomorrow that never comes. 

It is recognizing that courage, joy, serenity, faith, 
hope and love are immediately available now, and pro- 
ceeding to open yourself so these qualities can be ex- 
pressed through you in everyday living. 

It is following the maxim of Shakespeare: “Assume 
a virtue though you have it not” . . . knowing that the 
dynamic power of habit can build it into your char- 
acter. 

It is being great now, being forgiving now, being 
tolerant now, being happy now, being successful now, 
instead of postponing positive and constructive living 
to some vague and indefinite future. 

It is knowing that when we move into the future it 
becomes the now, and that now is the appointed time! 

It is facing the fact that your biggest task is not to 
get ahead of others, but to surpass yourself. 

It is wasting no time dreaming about the rich life 
you may live next year, or ten years from now; it is 
beginning to live at your best right now, today. 

It is heeding the wisdom of the ancient Chinese seer 
who observed: “A journey of a thousand miles begins 
with a single step,” and it is taking that step today. 

It is beginning today to be the person you want 
to be. 

It is seeking and discovering the acres of diamonds 
in each day. 

It is developing an awareness of the infinite possi- 
bilities in each magic moment. 

It is enlarging the now by pouring into it, intense 
creative energy. 

It is immortalizing the present moment that your 
life may have eternal significance. 

It is coming into a full realization that the Master 
voiced the secret of victorious being, when He declared 
that the Kingdom of God is not afar off, but that it is 
within you now. 

—wWilferd A. Peterson 


Reprint from Friendly Adventurer, Bermingham & Prosser 




















ELECTRAMATIC... the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone awawma -Keaquewr 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 


has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 
Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 

produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. cas Se 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


ALWAYS SEND A “TIMESAVER” COURTESY CARBON COPY 


Brooklyn, New York 
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REST YOUR EYES 
ON/WiTH 
THE NEW 


FOLDAMATIC 


ADEMARK 


LINE-A-TIME® 
COPYHOLDER 


Just a touch of your finger keeps each line of copy 
where it belongs—right before your eyes. 

The constant shift from the steno pad propped 
on the desk to the letter being typed is now a thing 
of the past. Gone forever too—eyestrain, backache, 
and nervous tension—the main causes of typing 
fatigue. You'll be amazed to find how your typing 
efficiency has increased. And you'll be so much 
more relaxed at the end of your day . . . thanks to ae “| 
your New Foipamatic LINE-A-TIME Copyholder. 





Remington. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1101, 315 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


I would like a free five-day trial of the new 
Foipamatic LineE-a-TIME Copyholder.* 











Distinctive low design makes the New f 

Fo.paMatic LINE-A-TIME Copyholder appear f — 

to be an extension of the machine. Available in FIRM 

six office and typewriter harmonizing colors: | ADDRESS 

French Gray, Desert Sage, Honey Beige, , 7 poo sailed ais 





% Available only in cities w:th a Remington Rand office. 


ae i 
Mist Green, Lime Light and White sand. j / 
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«©... Every Man a Debtor 


to His Profession... ” 


@ As members of The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International) and as citizens of this great coun- 
try of ours, we have a responsibility to exert our best 
individual efforts—through our chapters—in every pos- 
sible way—to achieve the reality of PEACE. 


“The moving hand doth write and, having writ, 
moves on... .” It is a comforting thought that, though 
we cannot change our mistakes of the past, “even half 
a line,” to use the words of the poet, we have been 
given another chance. We have another year with an 
entirely new slate on which to record our deeds. Will 
we profit, in the year ahead, from the mistakes we made 
in the year just cast into the unknown, carrying with 
it a record of our deeds and misdeeds? 


The key to improvement is love. Love, which be- 
gins in our immediate family, and extends to our 
neighbor. You may ask, as did the man in biblical times: 
“Who is my neighbor?” The answer would be the 
same today as it was expressed by our Master, when 
He cited the parable of the man who was attacked by 
robbers, and only a Pharisee, of all those who passed 
him, tended his wounds. When this year’s record is 
written, how many of us will be classed with the 
Pharisee? 

Instead of making resolutions on New Year’s day, 
and subsequently discarding them one by one, it would 
be more profitable for each of us to make only one 
resolution, and repeat it each day, to remember to take 
time out from our rushing from one duty or engage- 
ment to the other to lend a helping hand to those 
around us. And at the end of each day to ask our- 
selves whether we have helped to lift a load from our 
neighbor’s heart, or even sought out someone whose 
wounds we could bind. 


If we can honestly say, when the year has gone, that 
we have passed up no opportunity to love our neighbor, 
we may be assured the infant year of 1960, we now 
welcome, will leave, in the form of an old man, with 
his scythe and his book, on which it may be written 
of us “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Let us hope that, while starting with a few, such a 
habit would become an epidemic for which there would 
be no cure. Then we would have a dream in the heart 
of us, now only a word in the headlines, become a 
reality PEACE. 
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Roytype Park Avenue Silk Ribbon 
stays ink-full LONGER...AND LONGER... 
AND LONGER... costs much less in the 
long run. 


You pay a little more for Roytype Park Avenue 
Silk Typewriter ribbon than you do for cotton 
ribbon. But you get a whole lot more. It keeps 
on typing nice and black for a much, much 
longer time. Long enough to save you plenty. 
The fact is, this is the one perfectly balanced 
ribbon. It combines the best balance of strength 


GS 


Roytype makes over 1000 differ- 
ent ribbons for typewriters and 
tabulating machines. To be sure 
you’re using the right ribbons 
for the jobs you do, check with 
your Roytype Representative. 
He’s studied all office jobs. His 
knowledge can help you. Use it! 





Your Name 
Firm Name 
Street Address 


City 


and absorbency. It gives you the crisp, dense 
blackness you want for writing letters right. And 
it gives you the iron-like wearing quality you 
need for saving money. 

Your Roytype Representative has a Park 
Avenue Ribbon with the degree of inking that 
meets your requirements. Ask him for a sample. 


ROY TYPE? snopes jor alt businets machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


aa <= e@ewoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeend 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Mr. ROY TYPE, c/o Royal McBee Corporation, 
Department L, Port Chester, New York 


Say, what’s all this about Roytype Creamee, a hand lotion especially 
made for office use? Please send information about it. 











Zone State 











NEW YEAR 
CUSTOMS 


Wi One of the oldest and most hon- 
ored festivals that man has main- 
tained through the centuries is the 
New Year celebration. An occasion 
for joyous anticipation of what the 
future will bring. it is an observance 
that has been celebrated down 
through the years in as many differ- 
ent ways as there are different 
peoples. 

The thought of a New Year first 
occurred perhaps as far back as 3000 
B. C., when time was not measured 
in terms of a 12-month cycle but in 
seasons and movements of various 
bodies in the solar system. 

The ancient Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians and Persians performed their 
celebrations during the autumnal 
equinox, September 21 on the mod- 
ern calendar, and the Babylonians 
are known to have performed cere- 
monies in honor of the revival of the 
sun’s strength. 

The Romans offered sacrifices to 
the god Janus, whose two faces, one 
looking back on the past and the 
other into the future, were symboli- 
cal of the festive occasion. The 
month of January was named for this 
Roman deity. 
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Reprinted from MAINE LINES, 


Bulletin of Portland Maine Chapter, 


Portland, Maine 


It was not until the Gregorian cal- 
endar was introduced in 1582 that 
the first day of January became New 
Year’s Day. In early Medieval days, 
the 25th of March was celebrated as 
the start of the new year. In the 
1700’s the Gregorian calendar came 
into world-wide use. 


For many peoples of the world, 
New Year brings with it a revival of 
customs that have survived over the 
years. In the eastern parts of Asia 
on New Year’s Eve, young girls 
secure special sticks and strike-out at 
every corner of their house and yard, 
“driving out Satan from their homes.” 
In Siam, the devils are frightened 
off by guns fired on the last day of 
the old year. And in Japan, groups 
of dancers visit homes, driving out 
the evil spirits with harsh noises 
made by bamboo poles. 


In some villages of England, New 
Year’s morn is an occasion to visit 
the orchards and sing out hopes for 
a bountiful crop in the New Year, 
while lashing the fruit trees with rods 
of willow. In Madagascar and in 
Burma, water is poured over every- 
one’s head, cleansing the soul in 
preparat*on for the new year. 


Symbolical of the New Year cele- 
bration are special foods chosen for 
occasions. Various kinds of bread and 
cake are prepared in Europe and 
various other parts of the world. And 
for many peaple, a favorite New 
Year’s dish is honey, a custom 
started by the Romans who used to 
eat honey on January 1, “out of 
snow-white jars.” In Switzerland, 
whipped cream is a favorite holiday 
dish. For the Chinese, it is a day of 
abstinence from rice—to distinguish 
this day from the rest. 

Of course, in the United States 
and Canada, New Year is a time of 
celebration and great merry-making 
—sort of a grand finale to the holi- 
day season. 


It makes little difference where it 
is celebrated — be it New England, 
the East, South, or Midwest, along 
the Pacific Coast, in Alaska, in the 
Canadian Provinces or in the heart 
of Times Square at 42nd Street and 
Broadway—for the traditional noise- 
makers signal forth the stroke of 
twelve amid the familiar shouts of 
“Happy New Year.” 
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Everything's perfectly clear —they’re Verifax copies! 


Verifax copies are dry, white, easy-to-read .. . accurate in every detail. They won’t 
fade or darken ... will last as long as typed records. And they’re as easy to 


handle, file or mail. All of which is mighty important in business. 


See how you can make 5 of these dry, more usable copies in 
1 minute for 242¢ each with Kodak’s $99.50 Verifax Bantam 
Copier, which outperforms other makes of copiers costing up 
to 4 times as much! 

Phone local Verifax dealer (see Yellow Pages under dupli- 
cating or photocopying machines), or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice 


erifax Copying DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... 





MISSES NOTHING 















VERIFAX 
BANTAM 
COPIER 


+99 


Other models 





















How difficult is the CPS examina- 
tion? This question could be an- 
swered in many ways according to 
the meaning we give to the word 
“difficult.” It is like trying to answer 
the question, “What is the height of 
a tall man?” Comments on difficulty 
of the examination have been made 
by many among the hundreds of can- 
didates who have written to me about 
the CPS program. Widely differing 
reactions have been expressed. The 
following statements were made by 
candidates after the examination last 
May, but before the results were re- 
ceived by them. 


A secretary from Nebraska said: 
“T realize I am perhaps being a bit 
premature in my comments, but my 
general reaction after completing all 
tests was one of surprise that they 
were not more difficult. My back- 
ground of business experience has 
been varied and I observed that some 
of the answers came from this knowl- 
edge. Also, for several years I have 
been studying with the CPS tests in 
view and have completed credit 
courses in accounting, business law, 
personnel management, business ad- 
ministration, and psychology.” 


From Kentucky came the com- 
ment: “In spite of the fact that I do 
not believe I passed all sections of 
the test, I did not find it nearly so 
difficult as I had anticipated. I do 
not think it expected at all too much 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


as a professional standard. I might 
add the further personal reaction 
that I rather enjoyed the experience.” 


Another secretary from New York 
had a different reaction: “The exami- 
nation is a difficult one. I hope it 
remains difficult, for then it will con- 
tinue to be a challenge—and, only if 
it is difficult, will CPS really mean 
something. But, please sir, if I didn’t 
make it this year, don’t make it any 
tougher next year.” These three sec- 
retaries were successful in passing 
the entire examination on their first 
attempts. 

Similar reactions came from secre- 
taries who were not completely suc- 
cessful on their first attempts. A 
secretary from Louisiana made this 
statement: “Let me say it was quite 
an experience—one which I dreaded 
and am now glad it is over. The 
examination was quite difficult, but 
of course this was to be expected. Let 
me add, however, it was no more 
difficult than I had anticipated.” An 
Illinois secretary wrote: “I feel it is 
a fair and challenging test of secre- 
tarial skills and aptitudes at the top 
level. Before I took the test, I con- 
sidered myself a fairly competent 
secretary but since then, I have re- 
viewed my more than twenty years’ 
experience and have been amazed 
that I was never fired from a secre- 
tarial position.” 

From the state of Washington a 


Certified Professional Secretary 


secretary wrote: “This rigorous ex- 
amination, in my opinion, is right 
and proper since a professional sec- 
retary should be qualified to serve in 
any type or field of business. After 
the examination I had occasion to 
hear comments from other examinees, 
and there were those who remarked 
that it seemed foolish to have to be 
qualified in so many subjects since 
they were so seldom used. I feel that 
since the examination must cover any 
phase of secretarial work, so it will 
include secretaries in any business, 
that it has to be extensive. Even 
though it calls for more knowledge 
than my present position requires, I 
do think it is very reasonable to ex- 
pect the secretary to be qualified in 
all of these categories.” 


Now consider the reactions of sec- 
retaries who were retaking the exami- 
nation for the second, third, or more 
times. A secretary from Connecticut 
wrote: “The Secretarial Skills section 
was definitely easier. My problem in 
this area is with myself. Though I 
had spent considerable time, money, 
and effort in preparing for this sec- 
tion, I did panic when I started typ- 
ing.” From Michigan came the com- 
ment: “My first reaction to the test 
was and still is—it was all right!” 
From Indiana: “There was not too 
much difference in the material cov- 
ered this year, although it seemed 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Faraway places have never been so near, thanks 
to Pan Am Jets . . . now serving Europe, South 
America, the Caribbean, Hawaii, Australia, the 
Orient and even ’round the world. 

And you'll enjoy travel even more as a mem- 
ber of the New Horizons* Club, created by Pan 
Am especially for businesswomen. As a mem- 
ber, you’re entitled to special discounts on 
perfume, silks, and local specialties, admissions 
to selected clubs, and the best available seats 


to theater and opera. ®Trade-Marks, Reg. U.'S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





The fun of new experiences comes fastest on Pan Am wings. 


Only your dreams get you _ faster than Pan Am Jets 
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New Horizons Club, Pan American World Airways, 


Se 


ME pen 


— ee ty 


Dept. 9, P.O. Box 2255, New York 17, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me FREE Pan Am’s World-Wide Holiday 
Tour Guide and colorful brochure on Jet Clippers*. 
DD Enclosed is $2 for membership in New Horizons Club. 
| will receive (in addition to free folders above): 
© New Horizons Club membership card and pin. 
e Copy of New Horizons* World Guide. 
© 18” x 32” World Map in color, ready for framing. 





Address. 





State. 
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CULTURE— 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


@The Arts Council of Great 
Britain was created under a royal 
charter on August 9, 1946. (Our 
own Arts Council celebrated its tenth 
anniversary recently.) It was set up 
by the late King George VI to de- 
velop “a greater knowledge, under- 
standing and practice of the fine arts 
exclusively and, in particular, to in- 
crease the accessibility of the fine arts 
to the public throughout our realm, 
to improve the standard of execution 
of the fine arts and to advise and co- 
operate with our government depart- 
ments, local authorities and other 
bodies on any matters concerned 
directly or indirectly with these ob- 
jects.” Since the council receives 
funds from Parliament, it is respon- 
sible to Parliament through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
spending. Assessors from the treas- 
ury and from the ministry of educa- 
tion in the Scottish Education De- 
partment attend meetings of the 
council and its executives. The coun- 
cil’s accounts are subjected to audit 
by the comptroller and the Auditor 
General. 


Although the council’s terms of 
reference cover the whole field of fine 
arts, in practice it limits its activity 
to music, opera, ballet, drama, poetry, 
painting and sculpture. As far as 
possible, it works through existing 
bodies connected with the promo- 
tion and performance of the arts. But 
when no organization exists that can 
supply a local need, the council itself 
is sometimes prepared to do so. 


The council works in association 
with certain national institutions, 
such as the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Saddlers Wells 
Foundation, Old Vic and the Perma- 
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PART II 


by James B. L. Rush 


Journal and Sentinel 


nent Symphony Orchestras, and cer- 
tain festivals and provincial theatre 
repertory companies. These institu- 
tions and companies must satisfy the 
council that they are properly con- 
stituted bodies or charitable trusts 
set up to provide artistic service in 
the community and accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Board of Customs in Ex- 
cise as not being conducted or estab- 
lished for profit and exempted from 





See you 
in Pittsburgh 
in July 











liability to pay entertainment’s duty. 
Financial arrangements of varying 
kind and degree may be made with 
each associated company and for 
each, the council is prepared to act 
as sponsor with government depart- 
ments and public bodies, testifying 
to the value of the work done in the 
national interest. 


Since 1948, with the passage of the 
local government act, all local au- 
thorities in England and Wales, ex- 
cept county councils and parish 
councils, and all local authorities in 
Scotland have a discretionary power 
to spend up to the product of a six- 
penny rate, in Scotland a 4.8 penny 
rate, in providing or contributing 
toward the provision of entertain- 
ment. This means that they can 
finance most of the Arts Council’s 
activities in their areas if they wish 
to. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


A few specifics about the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. For the 
year 1956-1957, that is, the 11th year 
of existence, it was assisting about 
125 groups engaged in providing the 
public of Great Britain with opera, 
ballet, music and drama on a pro- 
fessional basis. To do this, it spent 
686,171 pounds (about two million 
dollars). It got 885,000 pounds (two 
and one-half million dollars) from 
the grant-in-aid from the British 
Treasury. 

What was accomplished? At Co- 
vent Garden, performances of The 
Ring, acclaimed as the best to be 
seen and heard in Europe; Saddlers 
Wells gave its audience memorable 
new productions, including Figaro; 
Welch National Opera Company, the 
Old Vic, many of the repertory thea- 
tres and arts festivals likewise were 
able to operate. Two companies of 
the Royal Ballet performed at home 
and abroad. When it came to Amer- 
ica it had a tremendous success. 


But, says the annual report of the 
Arts Council, entitled, “Art in the 
Red,” most of the companies con- 
tinue to be in “a chronic condition of 
economic insecurity.” 

“When the Royal Opera House 
embarked upon its prodigious task 
ten years ago of creating a National 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet, it was 
not furnished with a pennywise piece 
of working capital, and there was no 
provision in its budget then as now 
to cover or mitigate the accidents 
which can befall such delicate 
mechanisms. 

“The alternative to capital is sub- 
sidy. Nations adopting the principle 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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PLICK. 








A flick of your finger is all it takes to set the margin on a Royal Standard Typewriter. 
Does any other typewriter make it that easy? No. Because ONLY ROYAL HAS 
MAGIC® MARGIN, the pushbutton margin-set. Magic Margin means no more blind 
fishing around behind the machine, no more fiddling with those sticky sliding gadgets. 


Simply position the carriage where you want it and flick once for each margin. Presto. 


You’re set. Magic Margin is just one of the exclusive features you get on the Royal 


Standard—and one of the reasons there are more Royal Standards in use today than 


OYA ® standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters, 


any other typewriter. 








EUROPEAN 
PALATE 
PLEASURE 


(Courtesy European Travel Commission) 


Wi There is a lot of fun in going 
abroad, and a good deal of it is in 
the eating. 

There are chefs in any good-sized 
European town who approach the 
task of rendering the simplest dishes 
into sheer delight with the holy dedi- 
cation you would expect to find only 
in a scientist who has devoted his 
life to research. 

What is the reason for this empha- 
sis on culinary gusto? 

Perhaps Britisher E. R. Bulwer 
Lytton described it best when he 
wrote: 

“We may live without poetry, 

music and art: 

We may live without conscience 
and live without heart; 

We may live without friends; we 
may live without books; 

But civilized man cannot live 
without cooks.” 

In eating as in anything else, there 
are certain things the average Ameri- 
can in Europe should bear in mind if 
he wants authentic dining expe- 
riences: 

Ten Keys to Palate Pleasure 

Let yourself go and experiment 
with dishes unfamiliar to you. It 
makes no sense to come all the way 
from Des Moines to Paris and ask 
for a hamburger. Not only will you 
shock the chef—but you may also 
deprive yourself of a taste delight 
which can be one of the highspots of 
your trip. 

Ham and eggs is a wonderful dish 
but who would order it, as some have 
done, at the Tour d’Argent in Paris, 
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for example? Here, in this citadel of 
perfection, the roasting and basting 
of pressed duck has been elevated to 
the status of a fine art, and the 
tempting odors that steal into the 
nostrils are guaranteed to make you 
forget mother’s home cooking. 


If you do not understand what is 
printed on the menu, call the waiter 
to tell you what it means in English. 
Otherwise in Spain, for example, you 
may find yourself ordering paella a 
la Valenciana, perhaps reflecting that 
it may be some kind of small pea 
concoction. As you happily discover, 
it is far more exquisite fare—a mas- 
terful blend of saffron rice which is 
rich with clams, chicken, tiny sau- 
sages, shrimp and lobster. 


But the principle of speaking up 
and asking questions is still a good 
one, if you want to avoid some future 
occasion when you are hungrily look- 
ing forward to a solid meat dinner 
and find yourself looking at fried 
eels instead. 


Do not expect to come into a really 
good restaurant and have your food 
dished up at once, quick-lunch style. 
The European chef who takes pride 
in his work—and this means most of 
them—will want enough time to lov- 
ingly mix, blend, bake or otherwise 
manipulate his materials. The kitchen 
impresario at L’Epaule de Mouton 
in Brussels, for example (where there 
are more than eighty “creations culi- 
naries exclusives’) would no more 
think of hurrying the steps involved 
in the manufacture of one of his cook- 


ing triumphs than Michaelangelo 
would have considered rushing the 
completion of the Sistine Chapel to 
take on another commitment. 


Do not go into a top restaurant and 
expect five-and-ten prices. . You 
would not go into the Chambord in 
New York and come out without 
making a dent in your bankroll, and 
neither can you do this at the really 
plush spots in Europe. At a place 
like the Hostaria dell’ Orso in Rome, 
the chef is considered an artist who 
paints with taste sensations as Gau- 
guin did with colors. One of his 
achievements is Bouquest de Poisson 
—filet of baby sole flamed in mellow 
Scotch whiskey. 


Ask the waiter the specialty of the 
house. Most restaurants have one— 
a simple dish or an elaborate gour- 
met’s delight, as the case may be, 
designed to tickle your taste buds 
and leave happy memories. The 
deviled crab at the Aquario in Lis- 
bon, for example, is considered a 
supreme treat by many an expert 
globe trotter. 

As you eat your way across Europe, 
bear in mind, that dining hours and 
meal customs are not necessarily the 
same in each country. You will want 
to remember this so you don’t get to 
the restaurant of your choice with a 
gnawing hunger at the pit of your 
stomach, only to discover that it is 
not yet open for lunch. 


However, you needn’t be afraid of 
slow starvation, for there’s usually a 
snack-bar somewhere. In Rome, for 
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example, you will find the citizens 
taking off for lunch about one, return- 
ing about four or five, and not having 
dinner until about nine in the 
evening. 

Do not miss the opportunity of 
sampling the distinctive cuisine of 
each country you pass through, even 
if your stay is a short one. Why 
order spaghetti in Denmark, when 
you can try one of those wonderful 
open-faced sandwiches (more than a 
hundred to choose from at the Oskar 
Davidsen restaurant in Copenhagen) 
which are indigenous to that cheery 
race? Thus you will want to sink 
your teeth into roast beef in England, 
savory pasta dishes in Italy, wiener 
schnitzel and other stick-to-the-ribs 
creations of the Germans, smorgas- 
bord in Sweden, borek (meat and 
cheese filling wrapped up and cooked 
in waferthin dough) in Turkey, and 
so on down the line. 

Do not look for the customary type 
of shining-glass and chrome restau- 
rants you’re familiar with back home 
as the best clue to where to dine. 

Europeans by and large, do not 
lay too much stress on this sort of 
thing. The emphasis is placed on the 
food itself, so that some of the most 
palate-provoking fare you will ever 
find it served up in modest surround- 
ings. On the other hand, you will 
find dining places as up-to-date and 
sparkling in decor as anything you 
are likely to see in the United States. 

There is a certain thrill in dining 
in a restaurant several hundred years 
old, where Francois Villon may have 
quaffed a glass of Burgundy while he 
scrawled his poetry on a _ scroll 
stretched across an oaken table. The 
ancient timbers and smoke blackened 
ceilings seem to add an additional 
savor to the food, touching the pro- 
ceedings with a certain magic which 
helps transform a meal into an event. 

Do not over-tip in restaurants. You 
will not prove a thing. except that 
you do not know better and are one 
of the rich Americans who un- 
doubtedly has more money than is 
good for him. If you are in doubt, 
ask the proprietor the customary tip. 
You can even ask the waiter, for that 
matter. Let him count it out for you 
if you are unfamiliar with the money. 
Don’t worry—in very few cases, if 
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any, will anyone take advantage of 
you. , 
You will probably find it more 
sensible, on checking into a strange 
town, to ask the hotel desk clerk to 
recommend a few good eating places 
in your price bracket. He knows the 
local situation and will do his best to 
please you. This may well save you 
a long drive to some outlying loca- 
tion, when that excellent little restau- 
rant you will never forget is just 
around the corner. 

Fortified with these hints for in- 


creasing your dining pleasure, your 
own good common sense, and the 
necessary financial resources, you 
should be well equipped to make the 
most of the dining delights Europe 
offers every footloose American. 
Right from the tip of Finland, where 
it touches the Arctic, down to Tur- 
key on the mellow waters of the 
Black Sea, you will encounter a truly 
staggering variety of delicious dishes. 
They’re yours for the asking. Bon 
appetite! 
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GENERAL 
SECRETARY’S BUSINESS REVIEW 


Nelda R. Lawrence, Ed., Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 

This new textbook is designed for 
secretaries who are preparing for 
examinations and for those who wish 
to improve their professional status. 
It is written by five authors, each 
clearly presenting his field. Many 
questions and problems are at the 
end of each chapter. 

The section on human relations 
contains excellent advice regarding 
self-analysis and personal improve- 
ment. It does not cover either topic 
extensively but suggests references 
for further study. The business 
organization and management sec- 
tion gives a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of kinds of business ownership 
and covers principles of organization, 
types of management, and relation- 
ships of employment levels. 

The economics and accounting sec- 
tions include many figures, outlines 
and illustrations to aid in quick 
understanding of the principles. This 
section should be especially helpful 
to the secretary who does not have 
accounting included among her regu- 
lar duties. The law section gives a 
good review with a glossary. 

As far as it goes, this book is ex- 
cellent. It is a superior handbook 
for the reference shelf of one who is 
already a CPS. It is not complete 
and does not purport to be. After 
reading it, a secretary should be able 
to determine in which areas she needs 
more concentrated study. 

Reviewed by 
Kathleen McSweeney, CPS 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Virgirette Olson, CPS 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Margaret Rorgo, CPS 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
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for Certifying Secretaries) 


SECTION III 
BusINEss MANAGEMENT 


Keith and Gubellini, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1958. 

The contents of this book describe 
for the novice student of business 
just what management means and 
what it involves. One part discusses 
the evolution of a business enterprise 
and provides background information 
concerning the basic planning neces- 
sary for setting up a business. A 
summary at the end of each chapter 
emphasizes the main points and a 
group of questions provides the 
reader an opportunity to review the 
items just read. 


Another part deals with locating 
the business enterprise, providing 
housing, and layout of the plant for 
efficient operation or production. 
Many charts are used to clarify in- 
formation. 

The section on manpower problems 
is probably most important. This in- 
cludes personnel philosophy and pol- 
icy as they involve the worker, man- 
agement and the union; personnel 
selection, training and evaluation 
techniques are well covered. Man- 
power costs and government regula- 
tion in personnel relations is dis- 
cussed. 

The last section of the book is de- 
voted to an examination of organi- 
zation structures and their charac- 
teristics. 

Reviewed by 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. Arthur B. Ward, CPS 


Economics. 4TH Eb. 


Samuelson. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1958. 

The six parts of this book cover in- 
flation and depression, family income 
and national income, prices, wages, 


profits, and the stock market. It is 
written in a rather light vein which 
makes for easy reading. Its purpose 
is to give the reader a thorough 
orientation in basic economic facts 
and to acquaint him with the eco- 
nomic problems of American life that 
he will encounter. 

At the end of each chapter is a 
summary and a list of questions. The 
book contains especially enlightening 
graphs and charts. Included are an 
explanation of a business balance 
sheet, the profit and loss statement, 
etc. It is a text for a noneconomics 
student. 

Reviewed by 
Astrid C. Porter, CPS 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 
Anne Mack, CPS 
Roanoke, Virginia 


StaTisTIcs FOR ECONOMICS AND 
BustnEss. Paden and Lindquist, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

This text is intended for people 
who will become businessmen rather 
than statisticians and, therefore, all 
mathematical computations are lim- 
ited to arithmetic and algebra. It 
gives an over-all knowledge of the 
use of statistics and the interpreta- 
tion of data obtained by various sta- 
tistical techniques used in practically 
all types of work. 

The chapters discuss index num- 
bers, the frequency distribution, the 
normal curve, sampling theory, time 
series and their graphical presenta- 
tion, business cycles, correlation 
theory, and similar topics. 

Much general knowledge of terms 
used in statistics and the graphic 
methods of presenting data may be 
gained from study of this book. 


Reviewed by 


Harriet E. Beach, CPS 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
Terry, R. D. Irwin, Inc. 

The book begins with a discussion 
of the basic concepts of management 
and a definition of the terms. The 
next four sections cover the four 
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fundamental functions of manage- 
ment—-planning, organizing, actuat- 
ing, and controlling. The final chap- 
ters take into account recent develop- 
ments in the managerial field and 
special problems in management re- 
lated to production, marketing, fi- 
nance and personnel. 

Charts, graphs, illustrations and 
an extensive bibliography are in- 
cluded; questions and case problems 
are provided to develop the student’s 
thinking. The book is not difficult to 
read and is basic enough to provide 
a background for secretaries who are 
interested in gaining a knowledge of 
management principles. 

Reviewed by 
Evelyn McNabb, CPS 


Harvey, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION TO BusINEs3s. Craf, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

This text, designed for high school 
or college level students, familiarizes 
the reader with the major areas of 
American business and shows how 
business is organized and operated. 
The word study at the end of each 
chapter provides good business vo- 
cabulary. 

The major units included in the 
book are business organization and 
management; managerial control and 
records; banking, finance and insur- 
ance; production; personnel; market- 
ing; business and government; and 
vocational guidance. This would 
seem to be an excellent review book. 

Reviewed by 
Madeleine E. Dever, CPS 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 


MANAGERIAL STATISTICS 


Hanson, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
The first eight chapters of the book 
are used to explain simple statistical 
techniques. The last four are con- 
cerned with applications of statistical 
techniques to business—averages and 
variances, ratios and percentages, in- 
dex numbers, sampling; tables and 
their arrangement, footnotes and 
sources, limitations; graphic presen- 
tation in detail; the functions of a 
statistical division in a large organi- 
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zation and the adaptation of a sta- 
tistical program in a small organiza- 
tion. 
Reviewed by 
Onida Norman, CPS 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK 
Wylie, The Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1958. 

This book is designed for use as 
a reference handbook by office man- 
agers. The coverage of subjects like 
the following is complete and intense: 


office organization, personnel devel- 
opment and supervision, salary ad- 
ministration, physical environment, 
mechanization and automation, sup- 
plies and stationery, reproduction 
methods and control, work simplifica- 
tion, filing and records control, cor- 
respondence and communications, 
and the like. 

Comprehensive and compact most 
appropriately describe this volume. 


Reviewed by 
Donna Barnes, CPS 
Kent, Washington 
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(Left) Final arrangements for a 











Membership Tea to be given at 









the Brooklyn Woman’s Club by 
the Brooklyn Chapter are being 









discussed by (seated left to right) 
Grace Betts, Dorothy Bellhouse, 









chairman and (standing left to 
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right) Mary Plunkett, Helen Doug- 
las and Maryon Fischetti. 























(Right) Members of Southbridge, 
Massachusetts Chapter addressed 4,000 
letters for the Tri-Community Chest 
Campaign of Southbridge, Sturbridge, 
and Charlton, Massachusetts. First 
row (left to right) Mrs. Gloria Mar- 
shall; Marguerite Beck, chapter presi- 
dent; Maria Peters; Howard VW. Boal. 
secretary of the Tri-Community Chest 
organization. Second row (left to : 
right) Anne Beck, civic committee | i 
chairman; Mrs. Bertha Misiaszek; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Macia; Mrs. Barbara 
Noga of the Tri-Community Chest 
organization. 
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(Right) On the occasion of their 
Fifth Birthday, the Norwalk, Con- 
necticut Chapter had for the theme a 
of their party “Hawaiian Night.” - 
Members (left to right) Margaret 
Loves, Mrs. Eugene Straub and Deo- 
lores Cronin, chapter president; were 
chosen for their participation in a 
Hula Dance. Mrs. Straub received the 
first prize which was donated by the 
Hawaiian Chapter, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


























(Right Below) A unique mental | 


Chapter first on the judges’ list in 
in the Annual Women’s (lub of 


“St. Petersburg Times”. 
are (left to right): Mrs 
Irving Sohon, National 
Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. Henry B. 
Santos, Garden Club of 
St. Petersburg; Mrs. 
Samuel Dane, Jr., Med- 
ical Assistants Associa- 
tion of St. Petersburg; 
Mrs. W. Deas, St. 
Petersburg Chapter, 
NSA: Mrz. 7. &, 
Turner, La Sertoma 
Club of St. Petersburg; 
Mrs. Sam Mann, Jr., 
Junior League of St. 
Petersburg; Mrs. Joseph 
Person, Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth-El; Mrs. 
William Wardell, Junior 
Woman’s Club of Largo, 
and Mrs. J. A. Olson, 
Auxiliary of Mound 
Park Hospital. 























ccepting 
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(Above) Dr. Alan B. 
Knox (right), adminis- 
trator, Adirondack Con- 
ference Centers discusses 
agenda of the recent 
Secretarial Conference 
at Sagamore Conference 
Center with Mrs. Alice 
C. Church (left), presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Eunice 
Rouse (center), educa- 
tion chairman of Syra- 
cuse Chapter. The con- 
ference was sponsored 
by the chapter and 
University College of 
Syracuse. 














(Above) BOSS OF THE YEAR of Charleston, West Virginia 
Chapter, Arnold Scherz, vice president of the Charleston Division 
unique mental health project placed St, Petersburg of The Kroger Company, is crowned Boss of the Year by his 
e judges’ list in the service to a community category os Te secretary, Mrs. Emily Thompson. 
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CULTURE—What Does It Cost? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of public patronage for the fine 
arts usually prefer annual subsidy to 
the capital provision, though Canada 
has boldly taken the opposite view 
in financing the new Canada Council. 
The doctrine of the subsidy has much 
to recommend it. It insures that all 
money allocated is subject to annual 
control by Parliament; it is theoreti- 
cally based upon a calculation of 
actual need; and by its short term 
nature, it restrains its beneficiaries 
from developing grandoise ambitions. 


“Its disadvantages are equally ap- 
parent. It inhibits long term plan- 
ning, allows no margin for accidents, 
discourages any accumulation of re- 
serves for rainy days. But the most 
irksome aspect of this doctrine of the 
subsidy is that it appears to pre- 
suppose a_ horsetrading mentality 
among those who participate in its 
application. 

“The governing bodies of the or- 
chestra and theatres furnish the Arts 
Council year by year with precise 
estimates of their needs. The Arts 
Council in turn scrutinizes these 
figures with the closest attention and 
finally submits to the treasury a con- 
solidated estimate of the subsidy re- 
quired to maintain the present level 
of the fine arts in this country. Yet, 
despite these careful calculations, the 
money to cover the ascertained needs 
of the arts is never forthcoming, and 
the extent to which the Arts Council 
is unable year after year to offer its 
associated bodies the subsidies they 
need is regularly reflected in the bal- 
ance sheets and the anxieties of those 
bodies.” 

This year, as the British budget 
is being prepared, the grant to the 
Arts Council is being increased. 

According to the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the increase is much less spec- 
tacular than that for museums and 
galleries. 

But the present grant of 1,100,000 
pounds, which is now being increased 
to 1,218,000 pounds, is merely a 
quarter more than the figure for 
1956-1957. Much of the increase will 
be swallowed up by Covent Garden, 
which from now on will receive a 
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fixed 43 per cent of its expenditure 
as approved by the Arts Council..We 
will see the allocation applied in 
Winston-Salem. 

How important is the Arts Coun- 
cil to British cultural life? Here I 
quote from the ninth annual repori of 
the Arts Council 1953-1954: “Public 
Responsibility for the Arts.” 


“Tf half a million pounds of the 
public money now invested annually 
by the Arts Council and local author- 
ities in opera, ballet, theatre and 
music were withdrawn, nearly all the 
national institutions of music and 
drama in this country would have to 
close down. Covent Garden, Saddlers 
Wells and Old Vic would be dark. 
Such famous orchestras as the Halle, 
Liverpool Philharmonic, Yorkshire 
Symphony, City of Birmingham, 
London Philharmonic and Scottish 





The successful man 
has a wife who tells 
him what to do, and 
a secretary who does 
it.—J. W. Pelkie. 











National would forthwith be dis- 
banded. Between them, these bodies 
take about one million pounds a year 
at the box office, but if these sub- 
stantial earnings were not supple- 
mented by subsidies of half a million 
pounds from the Arts Council and 
some local authorities, the shutters 
would go up at once. The arts are 
attracting far bigger audiences in 
Britain than ever before; yet they 
cannot catch up with their rising 
costs of production and _perform- 
ance.” 


We see that in Great Britain the 
public has taken responsibility for 
the arts in a different form than in 
Italy, Germany, France or Denmark. 
What do we find in the United States 
during this year of cultural boom? 
If one observation could be made, it 
is that responsibility for the arts does 
not lie with any government; munici- 
pal, state or federal. When any 
branch of the governments have pro- 


vided money, it is always the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Let’s go back to 1881. Boston was 
startled at the announcement of 
Henry L. Higginson, financier, who 
proclaimed, “To hire an orchestra of 
sixty men and a conductor, paying 
them all by the year.” 

He anticipated a deficit of $50,000, 
for which one million dollars would 
be needed in principal, principal he 
intended to provide. Whether he 
realized it or not, his action set the 
general pattern of financial support 
for first-class orchestras for the next 
half century. Not until an orchestra 
was granted adequate private aid to 
supplement insufficiencies of the box 
office, could it achieve the highest 
standard of artistic excellence. 


Mr. Higginson was the sole source 
of security for 37 years, but his 
finances were so shaken at his death 
in 1919 that it had become impossible 
to provide any endowment for the 
orchestra, excepting his music library. 


Mr. E. B. Dane donned Higgin- 
son’s mantle and served as the angel 
to save the orchestra. But a final re- 
organization was imminent in the fall 
of 1923 as the average annual deficit 
since Higginson’s retirement had 
been about $100,000, and exceeded 
the capacity for the philanthropist to 
overcome. Like other cities, Boston 
would have to devise a plan of sup- 
port for its orchestra. This is the 
pattern of most symphony orchestras 
in the United States today. No mat- 
ter how successful, how well known 
and how busy they are kept, they 
always run a deficit, and almost with- 
out exception, that deficit is made up 
by contributions. 

And today, when so few of those 
friends are men of great wealth, it 
means many small contributions are 
needed in order to keep orchestras 
functioning. 

One might think the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra self-supporting. It 
has a regular symphony season, radio 
broadcasis, records for RCA Victor, 
name changes in conductors to play 
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SECTION Ill 


BusINEss ADMINISTRATION III. Business Organization 


@i If you, as a secretary, are to understand the admin- A. Forms of organizational structure — advan- 
istration of the business by which you are employed tages and disadvantages ; 

and its relationship to other businesses, the govern- B. Types of business organization 

ment, and the public, it is necessary for you to under- C. Organization principles 

stand the concepts indicated by the following outline. IV. Management 

This section of the examination consists of multiple- A. Levels of management 

choice questions which will test your knowledge and B. Personnel : ‘ 

your understanding of the points involved as well as C. Financing and investing 


their application to business situations. : — = 2 
; : . Risk and protection 
I. Occupational Information 2. Dedede 


A. Professional organizations Ee 
B. Professional publications 
C. Sociological status of women 
D. Current problems and trends 
II. Applied Economics 
A. Economic systems—functions 
1. Socialism—basic concepts 
2. Communism—basic concepts 
3. Fascism—basic concepts 
4. Free private enterprise—basic concepts 
B. Labor economics 
1. Unions 
2. Methods of settling labor-management 
disputes 
C. Consumer economics 
1. Real income 
2. Consumer price index 
3. Consumer co-operatives 
D. Sources and interpretation of data 
1. Index numbers 


. Distribution 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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CULTURE—What Does It Cost? 
(Continued from Page 18) 


pop concerts in Boston in the spring, 
and in the summer the whole kit and 
kaboodle moves to the Berkshires for 
probably the greatest American sum- 
mer music endeavor, The Berkshire 
Festival. Occasionally it makes a 
tour; last year in Russia. With all 
this well-paid work, it might be able 
to end the season in the black. But 
not so. Like practically every other 
cultural endeavor in this country or 
in Europe, at the end of the season, 
the ink is red. 

At the beginning of this writing, 
we noted the Metropolitan Opera 
took in $86,000 on opening night, yet 
is going to be in the red by about half 
a million dollars. The Met is not the 
only opera company in the United 
States that runs in the red. Contri- 
butions, however, of more than 
$500,000 annually are a vital factor 
in keeping the company afloat. Sea- 
son ticket holders add a voluntary 
tax deductible 15 per cent contribu- 
tion. A discreet appeal goes out with 
season ticket subscription blanks, and 
sometimes a wealthy benefactor will 
pick up the entire tab for staging a 
new production, which can cost any- 
where up to $100,000. 

Incidentally, on one occasion the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, with 
60,000 opera fans, was given the fa- 
mous gold damask curtain which 
hung before the stage 35 years. They 
promptly carved the curtain into 
small pieces and raised $8,000 by 
selling pieces to souvenir hunters. In 
other years, members of the Guild, 
through appeals over radio during 
Met broadcasts, made up part of the 
deficit by contributions from $1.00 
on up. 

In San Francisco, which has a 
famous opera company, Kurt Her- 
bert Adler, the general director, esti- 
mates that his company’s loss this 
past season was about 15 per cent of 
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the total budget or more than one 
million dollars. Subscription holders 
pledged to meet a portion of this 
deficit. 

Bryan Belt, Assistant Manager of 
the Lyric Opera of Chicago, reports 
his company raised over $250,000 in 
contributions last year, which wiped 
out the operating loss. The Chicago 
opera season lasts only a few weeks, 
so the loss is run up in a very short 
time. 

Lawrence Kelly, general manager 
of the Dallas Civic Opera Company, 
says the members of his board of 
directors pay $1,000 for the honor, 
and Neiman Marcus, famous Dallas 
department store, has an annual 
benefit which last year netted 
$11,000. 

Thus, does opera in the United 
States raise encugh money for pro- 





A friend is a speak- 
ing acquaintance who 
also listens. 

—Arnold Glasgow. 











ductions. Every symphony can tell 
the same story. So can most Little 
Theatres and Museums. A new ele- 
ment is the Arts Council with feder- 
ated fund raising for cultural and 
artistic groups. 

What about government support of 
the arts in the United States? For- 
tunately or unfortunately, govern- 
ment support has all the earmarks of 
a dirty word. There is very little of 
it. Of course there are exceptions. 
Baltimore provides a small sum each 
year from its municipal budget for 
the Symphony. North Carolina ac- 


tually pioneered in government sup- 
port of the arts by providing $25,000 


a year for the North Carolina Sym- 
phony. And North Carolina will go 
down in history for providing, at the 


insistence of Robert Lee Humber, one 
million dollars to buy an art collec- 
tion to start the North Carolina Art 
Museum, which is unique in the his- 
tory of government support of the 
arts. 

Sioux City, Iowa, approved a tax 
to support the City Symphony Or- 
chestra. These are exceptions. Every- 
where in the United States the arts 
are supported by contributions of the 
people, and since the death of people 
like Mr. Higginson of Boston and 
Otto Cohn in New York, the wealthy 
patrons of the arts no longer exist. 

Now, this does not mean that no 
attempts have been made to provide 
government subsidies for the arts. A 
bill was introduced in Congress in 
1954, HR 9111, to provide grants to 
the states for development of fine 
arts programs. It was introduced by 
Charles R. Howell, of New Jersey, 
and speaking before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club in May, 
1954, he said: 

“My bill is a federal aid to educa- 
tion measure, and the fine arts are 
considered to be basic to a general 
education on the sound premise that 
an education which includes the hu- 
manities is essential to political wis- 
dom. Secondly, under title 2, which 
is modeled after the National Science 
Foundation Art, my bill would estab- 
lish a National Arts Commission and 
directs this commission to (1) de- 
velop and encourage the pursuit of a 
national policy for the promotion of 
and for the education in the fine arts 
of all age groups in our population, 
(2) award scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the fine arts, (3) foster 
international exchange of fine arts 
programs and information, (4) estab- 
lish a national theatre and music 
center in the National Capitol, (5) 
establish the John Basilone National 
Memorial Stadium and Christopher 
Columbus Civic Auditorium.” 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Chapter President 
Speaks on 
(rowing 


by Jackie Johnson, President 
Golden Triangle Chapter, Texas 


@ We are standing at the door of a brand new year in 
NSA. The year we have just completed (1958-1959) 
has been a very successful one. Perhaps the biggest 
thing left to be desired is a larger membership, and we 
must all work together to increase our number. Last 
year saw us growing in activities and achievements. 
Here are some things I think will make our growing 
easier for us. 

First, there is morale, a group condition which is the 
prevailing mood and spirit conducive to willing and 
dependable participation in a cause or program, and 
the leadership thereof. When qualified by the adjective 
“high,” it suggests a confident, resolute and buoyant 
spirit of wholehearted cooperation in a common effort. 

Then, there is enthusiasm, that ardent zeal or in- 
terest. Nothing inspires so much as enthusiasm, and 
no one individual reaches a peak of effectiveness with- 
out it. The most successful groups are composed of 
enthusiastic people. Every job (and every member) in 
every organization is important. Each committee and 
function is important to the end result. Enthusiasm 
requires positive leadership, the blend of knowledge, 
interest, and work. 

The accomplishments of the last years have been the 
result of enthusiastic planning and pushing toward a 
successful year. We can say they were very successful 
and left little to be desired. Sure, we can improve from 
year to year in our activities, but then, what organiza- 
tion cannot. 

By accepting your responsibility with enthusiasm, 
you will be contributing to the high morale necessary 
to keep this Association going up. It is your very own 


responsibility to serve willingly and wholeheartedly 


wherever you can, whenever you can, lend advice where 
you can, and offer suggestions that will make for the 
advancement we look forward to in 1959-1960. 
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CPS STUDY OUTLINE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


F. Transportation 
G. Problems of management 
H. Trends 
V. Office Management 
A. Functions of the office 
B. Product 
C. Organization and conrtol of clerical services 
D. Work simplification applied to paperwork 
E. Supervision 












CLAR‘O:TYPE 


CLEANS TYPE CLE ANER 






Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 
. for the attractive new 
==4 orange-and-blue carton. 
“I CLAR-O-TYPE makes 
typewriter type sparkle. 



























Plan your own 


VACATION TOUR 
OF EUROPE“ *8°".......... 


with AIR FRANCE JET PACK TOURS! 


Here’s a fabulous tour of 
Europe you can tailor to fit 
your own personal vacation 
plans. 

You'll fly overseas aboard 
a luxurious Air France 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental 
Jet*—world’s fastest, larg- 
est, longest-range jetliner. 
Then travel by swift Air 


choice of many popular 
European cities. 

You'll know all expenses 
in advance: transportation, 
hotels, meals and sightsee- 
ing. Air fare from New York 
to Paris, only $532.20 round 
trip Economy Class, $979.60 
De Luxe. “Fly now, pay 
later” plan available. 


France Caravelle Jet to your 


7 
AIR FRANCE/ WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE | 
683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. yY. 
Dear Colette: 

Please send me FREE Jet Pack Travel Kit. 


*Daily jet service non-stop from 
New York begins January 25. 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE Air 
France Jet Pack Vacation 


| 
| 
| 
Plan-It-Yourself Travel Kit | 
| 
| 
L. 





including “Very Important 
Pointers” on travel overseas 
by Colette. 


Address 





Name. | 


So ee 
=] 





AIR:FRANCE JET 
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Know These 


FINANCIAL FACTS 


PS: 


presenl tainly 


te ao: 





Four key terms to look for in the auditor’s certificate in an annual report are, 
“present fairly,” “generally accepted accounting principles,” “consistent with,” and 
“preceding year.” They tell the stockholder a certified public accountant has 
given the company’s financial statements a clean bill of health. 


29 
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from American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 


@ Though millions of investors re- 
ceive annual reports with audited 
financial statements regularly, few 
are aware of what a certified public 
accountant’s signature on such a 
statement means. Does the CPA, in 
signing, guarantee the accuracy of 
the document? No. Has he a way 
of tipping off if he feels something in 
the report is out of line? Yes—he 
does—but you have to know where 
to look. 


A CPA does not draw up the fa- 
miliar balance sheets and income 
statements found in all annual re- 
ports, except in the case of a very 
small business where there is no one 
else to do it. This he leaves to the 
accounting staff of the company be- 
ing audited. His job as an indepen- 
dent public auditor, licensed by the 
state to protect the interests of stock- 
holders and third parties, is to con- 
duct the tests he feels are necessary 
to determine whether the facts man- 
agement wants to report are “pre- 
sented fairly.” A CPA’s audit does 
not permit him to say the dollar 
amounts shown on the statements 
are, as is popularly believed, accu- 
rate to the nearest penny. 


If the CPA finds everything in the 
statements acceptable—that is, pre- 
sented in accordance with what his 
profession calls “generally accepted 
accounting principles” applied on a 
basis consistent with the preceding 
year—he probably will give the com- 
pany a clean bill of health: an un- 
qualified opinion. He will state cate- 
gorically in his all-important audit 
report, the paragraph or two that 
always appears above his signature, 
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that in his opinion the statements 
presented fairly the financial position 
and operational results of the com- 
pany. On the other hand, if he finds 
something amiss and management 
refuses to make the necessary correc- 
tions, he is ethically required to alert 
the public to his findings. Even 
though he may disapprove of the 
accounting treatment given to certain 
items, a CPA can still sign the state- 
ments, providing he notes clearly his 
reservations in his audit report. This 
is called a qualified opinion, and it is 
used to call attention of stockholders 
to the fact the CPA does not believe 
the financial presentation is fairly 
stated, in all respects. 


Stockholders who look only for a 
CPA’s signature on a financial re- 
port, but do not bother reading the 
auditor’s report, are like families who 
buy name-brand appliances without 
checking the warranty. Both assume 
the guarantee is there and the com- 
pany will make good if anything goes 
wrong. Reputable appliance manu- 
facturers carefully spell out to what 
extent they can be held responsible 
for their products. Certified public 
accountants do the same in their 
audit reports. 


Check the wording of the auditor’s 
report on the next published annual 
report you see. Chances are it will be 
an unqualified opinion, but if it is 
not, read carefully to find out why 
the CPA refused to give the company 
a “clean certificate.” Something 
bothered him, and it could bother 
you—particularly if it means the 
difference between a good and bad 
investment. 


Make Your 


DREAMS COME TRUE! 


Join a Group Taking a 
European Holiday 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Following the International Convention 
Sponsored by 


National Secretaries 
Association 
HOME TRUST FUND 


For the Brochure on the Exciting 


Two-Week or Three-Week Tours 


Write 


Clare H. Jennings 


5146 Berenice Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


BLACK 








NEW MAGIC! Typing beauty! Exqui- 
sitely reflecting your skill; handsomely 
reflecting the prestige of the executive and 
firm you type for. Old Town’s M/PR Rib- 
bons give your typing sharp, uniform-black, 
opaque beauty. 

Exceptional results are yours because 
of M/PR’s thin, no-break, no-tear, extra 
long *MYLAR plastic film inked with an 
exclusive Old Town formula. M/PR Rib- 
bons are unexcelled for distinctive corre- 
spondence, original copy on masters for 
offset reproduction and on Xerox copy; for 
copying work on all wet or dry copying 
equipment. There’s an M/PR Ribbon for 
every type of machine with a carbon ribbon 
feeding attachment. 

Ask your office manager or stationer 
for an Old Town M/PR Ribbon. You'll be 
delighted! *Reg. ‘Tr. M. E. I. DuPont Co. 


OLD TOWN 


CORPORATION 
Established 1917 


750 Pacific Street @ Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
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CULTURE—What Does It Cost? 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Mr. Howell’s bill did not get to first 
base, nor has any similar bill since. 

Is anybody else interested in the 
arts, other than a few corporations 
and that small band of people who 
give of their time and money to keep 
our symphonies, our opera compa- 
nies, our Little Theatres going? One 
new picture has entered the scene 
in recent years; foundations. In par- 
ticular, Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations. 

In March 1957, the Ford Founda- 
tion, began a program in the creative 
arts and combined it with activities 
in the humanities that had been 
under way since the end of 1955. The 
objectives of the new program are 
(1) to prepare a comprehensive 
study of the economic and _ social 
positions of the arts and artists in the 
United States today, (2) to stimu- 
late the creative development of tal- 
ented persons, (3) to support experi- 
ments, demonstrations and _ studies 
that will help to clarify objectives, 
set standard or open new avenues in 
the humanities and arts, (4) to sup- 
port humanistic scholarship basic to 
the humanities generally rather than 
to specialized fields. 

The outcome of this Ford study is 
becoming apparent. The text of the 
study itself has not been released to 
the public. But the Ford Foundation 
has given grants to creative writers, 
some of whom are very well known, 
in order that they may have the eco- 
nomic freedom to do more creative 
work. Also, the Ford Foundation 
announced that it was giving grants 
to composers to create works which 
would be performed by specific art- 
ists with specific musical groups. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, a few years 
ago, subsidized the Louisville Sym- 
phony so that it could commission 
new musical works. 

I believe in the future the founda- 
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tions will take more interest in the 
cultural life of the country and will 
provide some of the wherewithal 
necessary to keep the cultural life 
active. The field is wide open. 

At this point, one may well ask, 
“Why bother with the arts? Why 
worry about supporting them, either 
through government action or private 
promotion?” As I said at the begin- 
ning of this article, I was not going 
to try to tell why we should support 
cultural activities, I was only going 
to tell how they were supported in 
various places in the world. But this 





Attention Chapter 
Bulletin Editors! Be 
sure your District As- 
sistant Editor and the 
Editor of THE SEC. 
RETARY are on your 
mailing list. 











question has some importance. Cul- 
tural activities are on the increase 
and if they are on the increase, the 
cost is going to increase. That be- 
comes a problem all of us are going 
to have to face. 

Within the past few months one 
news letter and one magazine have 
had something to say about the arts. 
In the Kiplinger Washington Letter, 
December 6, 1958, the following 
appeared: “In the past decade or 
so, college graduates have just about 
doubled. In the next decade there 
will be almost another 75 per cent 
increase on top of the existing big 
base, and that is a lot of college 
graduates. Also consider the higher 
culture that comes from education. 
It may not change human nature or 
character, but does make a differ- 
ence. Twice as high a proportion of 
college grads means some changes 


in taste, and the business world is 
already looking ahead to such 
changes, more books, more music, 
more art, more business in all.” 


From Business Week, February 21, 
this year: “Are you working under 
heavy emotional pressure? If you 
are, the evidence is getting stronger 
that you are inviting a heart attack. 
Heart attacks, coronary occlusions 
and related ailments account for 
nearly half of all the deaths attribu- 
table to heart failure. This 50 per 
cent represents more than the total 
deaths from cancer. What are you 
going to do? The middle-aged execu- 
tive is advised to do more than just 
maintain proper weight and get a 
healthy amount of daily exercise. 

Today, more than ever before, he 
is being prompted to master the art 
of emotional relaxation through 
sports, hobbies, carefree travel, read- 
ing and the arts.” 

So you see, two business publica- 
tions are looking for a big future for 
the arts. This being so, there is 
bound to be a boom in cultural activi- 
ties, and along with it a boom in the 
appeal for money to support the arts 
which never have, cannot now, and 
probably never will be self sup- 
porting. 

Where is the money to come from? 
Is the federal state or municipal 
governments to participate? Will the 
individual citizens continue to be the 
main guarantors? What part will 
foundations play in supporting the 
arts? These questions are bound to 
get bigger and more pressing in the 
future, because what John Adams 
saw in 1780 has surely come to pass. 
In conclusion, a poem written for 
this occasion by my wife: 

So art is long 

And life is short 

But I am apprehensive 
Its siren song 

I must report 

Is also most expensive 
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CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


easier for me—perhaps because I was 
prepared for what would be given.” 
From Ohio: “This year’s test seemed 
a little easier. I feel this is because 
I knew what to expect and was beiter 
prepared. Two of four other persons 
questioned felt as I did, the other 
two thought it was just as difficult.” 
A similar view was expressed by a 
secretary from Alabama: “Secre- 
tarial Skills section, although quite 
thorough and diversified in scope, 
was well planned and well presented; 
however, in my opinion, it was easier 
to follow than last year’s exam. The 
sections on Business Law and Secre- 
tarial Accounting, in my belief, were 
equally difficult and intense as last 
year’s exams.” From a secretary in 
Chicago: “This was my fifth attempt 
to pass the exam and it appeared less 
difficult to me. I believe I studied 
harder this time and was less ner- 
vous. I have heard some comments 
that the exam was more difficult but 
I do not agree.” This same secretary 
wrote that she had a new meaning 
for CPS—“Certainly Proves Some- 
thing.” She further stated that it 
“proves that we do not know as much 
as we thought we did, and all of us 
can benefit from more study.” 


What conclusions can be drawn 
from all these statements? I con- 
clude that there is a difference of 
opinion, that the examination is con- 
sidered comprehensive and reason- 
ably difficult, and that most secre- 
taries accept it as a challenging goal. 
Statistically, the examination has 
been found to be relatively stable 
over the last four years. The Insti- 
tute test committee seeks to maintain 
the same level of difficulty for each 
section from year to year. Whether 
this level is proper will be determined 
only by further research based on 
hundreds or thousands of cases over 
the next few years. 
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CPS 


QUICKIE 


QUIZ 


(Furnished by International Education Committee) 


SECTION Iil 


Business Administration 


1. A bond given to protect an em- 
ployer against loss through dis- 
honesty of an employee is known 
asa 
(a) binder. 

(b) attachment bond. 
(c) fidelity bond. 
(d) None of these. 


2. When a transportation company 


assesses a charge for detention 
of a railroad car beyond the time 
allowed for loading or unloading, 
this is known as 

(a) demurrage. 

(b) protest. 

(c) assessment. 

(d) None of these. 


3. When dividends are not paid, 


certain stock has a right to accu- 

mulated dividends, when and if 

paid, before dividends are paid 

on common stock. This type of 

stock is known as 

(a) guaranteed stock. 

(b) participating preferred 
stock. 

(c) convertible preferred stock. 

(d) cumulative preferred stock. 


4. Bonds which are unsecured other 


than by the name and reputation 
of the company issuing them are 
known as 

(a) refunding bonds. 

(b) debenture bonds. 

(c) sinking fund bonds. 

(d) None of these. 


5. An unlisted security would be 


traded 

(a) on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

(b) on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

(c) over the counter. 

(d) None of these. 


6. Which of the following is a 


10. 


requisite of “good” money? 

(a) Acceptability. 

(b) Cognizability. 

(c) Divisibility. 

(d) All of these. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation was created for the 

purpose of 

(a) seeing that banks maintain 
deposits in certain amounts. 

(b) protecting the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

(c) providing protection up to a 
certain amount in case of 
bank failure. 

(d) None of these. 

A foreign corporation is one 

which 

(a) is controlled by interests 
outside the United States. 

(b) does business in countries 
outside the United States. 

(c) is engaged solely in export- 
ing and importing. 

(d) is incorporated under the 
laws of a state other than 
that in which it is operating. 

Which of the following may be 

properly classified as personal 

property? 

(a) Real estate owned by you. 

(b) Jewelry willed to you. 

(c) Mineral deposits in prop- 
erty owned by you. 

(d) Trees growing on land 
owned by you. 

A duty or tax on imported or ex- 

ported goods is known as 

(a) an excise tax. 

(b) an ad valorem tax. 

(c) a tariff. 

(d) None of these. 

ANSWERS ON PAGE 32 
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WA brand spanking New Year is 
here! What a wonderful opportunity 
for all of us to take advantage of this 
time to make a fresh start! 

All throughout the business world 
a “closing out of the old” and a 
“starting fresh with the new” is tak- 
ing place in some form. There will be 
inventories; closing books; preparing 
profit and loss statements and bal- 
ance sheets; transferring files; start- 
ing new books and ledger sheets. And 
everyone is at least making an at- 
tempt to START thinking about 
their income tax returns for the past 
year. 

The holiday bustle is over, and we 
all have that let-down feeling as we 
again settle back into our normal 
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routine. With this transition going 
on all around us, we just cannot help 
but be caught up in the swing of 
starting all over again. But—how 
seriously are we REALLY concen- 
trating on this new start? 

Yes, we all made countless resolu- 
tions on New Year’s Eve to stop eat- 
ing so much candy, give up smoking, 
and so on—many of which will be 
kept for a few weeks and then grad- 
ually forgotten. As members of the 
secretarial profession and the busi- 
ness world, would this not be an ex- 
cellent time to follow the routine 
used by most businesses and get our 
house in order? 

One of the things that is probably 
most synonymous with the New Year 





by Shirley D. Gosney, CPS 


Southwestern Representative 
International Education Committee 


is an inventory. Webster defines in- 
ventory as “a catalog or schedule of 
the property of a person or estate; 
etc., an account of stock.” Take this 
opportunity to make a schedule of 
your personal property. 

Ability and Skill 

Some of us have been out of school 
and working as secretaries for several 
years. How about you? Have these 
years taken their toll on your ability 
and skill, or have you tried to main- 
tain the same high standards? 

Do you ever stop to take a typing 
speed test to see just how fast and 
accurately you are typing, or do you 
go on year after year assuming you 
are a speedy typist? 

How well have you maintained 
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your shorthand speed? Why not have 
someone dictate to you at about 120 
words a minute so you can find out? 


And, that “bugaboo” of all secre- 
taries—spelling and punctuation. Do 
you avail yourself of the many won- 
derful secretarial handbooks to re- 
fresh your memory on the rules of 
spelling and punctuation? 

It might be well for all of us to 
imagine we are back in school under 
the supervision of a very critical 
teacher, striving for high grades, just 
to see if the routine of daily work 
might have made us a little lax and 
slow. 


Attitude, Performance and 
Interest 
Look back at the first day you re- 
ported to work at your present job. 
You were full of enthusiasm, interest, 
and wanted to do your level best for 
your employer. 


Here again, have the years taken 
their toll? Do you show the interest 
you should in your company, em- 
ployer, and fellow workers? Do you 
keep abreast of all changes in your 
organization and companies in re- 
lated fields of work? 


In your spare time at the office, or 
at home, do you try to read some of 
the trade publications, house organs, 
and other material relating to your 
line of employment? It is a known 
fact you cannot help but be inter- 
ested in something you enjoy. Maybe 
if you took the time to really know 
everything there is to know about 
your line of work, you would develop 
a better attitude about your job. 
Work would become an interesting 
challenge, rather than just some 
place to go each day. 


Appearance 

We all take hours to dress for a big 
date or a fancy party, but how about 
in the early hours of the morning 
when we are fighting that necessary 
evil—the clock? Do we.allow our- 
selves the time we should to look our 
level best for the office, or have we 
assumed the attitude of “putting on 
just anything to go to work?” 

So much is written about personal 
grooming, fashions, and appearance, 
but do you feel that this has been 
written for someone else’s benefit and 
not yours? 
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Personality and Human Relations 

Countless thoughts could be writ- 
ten on this subject alone. To sum 
it all up very briefly: How would you 
like to work with you? 

Do you make an honest and sin- 
cere effort to get along with your 
fellow workers, callers in the office, 
and that most important person— 
your boss? 

How about your telephone person- 
ality? The manner in which you 
answer the telephone serves as one of 
the best forms of advertising for your 
firm and employer. At the risk of 
repeating, look back at that first day 
of work. My—but you surely put 
your best foot and personality for- 
ward! Has the glow worn rather dull 
here of late? 

Accuracy and Neatness 

Here, too, many of us have fallen 
into a routine. By doing so we fail to 
check all our work, trust too much 
to memory on figures, spellings, 
names, etc. 

Accuracy just cannot be stressed 
too much. What good are wrong 
figures, and how many people cringe 
when their name is misspelled? How 
is your office housekeeping? 

Any boss must be proud of a secre- 
tary who takes pride in her office and 
desk. If your surroundings are neat 
and orderly, the finished products of 
your work seems to fall into the same 
pattern. 

We have touched on only a few of 
the important factors a_ secretary 
should consider in her inventory, but 
would you say that you were able to 
show a sizeable “account of stock” on 
your balance sheet? 

Profit and Loss 

We are now ready for the profit 
and loss statement and balance sheet. 

Have you tried to make the past 
year a profitable one by taking ad- 
vantage of special courses, home 
study, and the reading of good books 
and magazines? Or, do you look back 
over the year only to realize that it 
has been a loss? Did you fail to par- 
ticipate in courses being offered by 
your local NSA chapter or a local 
school? Are the books you purchased 
still on the shelf all new and shining? 

How do your assets compare with 
your liabilities on your balance 
sheet? True—we all have liabilities, 
but the successful person is the one 


who recognizes his liabilities and 
tries to offset them with a greater 
asset value. We are now ready to 
“close our books for the year” and 
make a fresh start with a clean 
ledger sheet. 

Just as files and records from last 
year are transferred into storage 
boxes, what a perfect opportunity for 
us to transfer some of our old faults, 
old grievances, and “pet (or should 
we say petty) peeves.” Let’s get an 
imaginary storage box and transfer 
these into the archives of our lives. 

Tax Payments 

Along with all the other chores in- 
volved with the start of the New Year 
is one that has been the subject of 
countless quips and jokes—the in- 
come tax return. As burdensome as 
this task may be, it is nevertheless a 
small payment for the privilege of 
living in these United States. How 
about our tax payment to society— 
the tax we are not FORCED to pay? 
Surely we are obligated in some way 
to our community, organizations of 
which we are a member, and our em- 
ployer. We are a part of them for 
“giving purposes” as well as “receiv- 
ing.” 

Do you take an interest in your 
community by working on local char- 
ity drives, keeping abreast with po- 
litical issues, using your right as a 
citizen to voice your opinion with 
your vote (rather than feeling your 
one vote will never count) ? 

In general, are you a “part” of 
your community? Do you do your 
fair share for the organizations of 
which you are a member, or are you 
one of those members who “does not 
have time to work on a committee” 
—‘“let so and so do it’’? 

Last, but not least, our bosses are 
entitled to a little tax compensation, 
but, of course, not in a monetary 
sense. Your debt to him can be paid 
by doing just that little bit extra, 
working just that little bit harder, 
and in short, not just doing what you 
HAVE to do. 

When the Romans devised our 
present calendar, they not only gave 
us a system of fixing the divisions 
of time, but a chance to close the 
door on a year, wash the slate clean, 
and make a new start towards a bet- 
ter “book value” at the end of 1960. 
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The Rose! 


Since the rose is the official flower of 
our Association, the following should 
be of interest to all members, as 
quoted in The Uni-Chat, Union 
County Chapter, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey: 
“We learn through the pages of a 
trade publication of the perfume, 
cosmetic and allied industries, that 
no flower or fragrance has enjoyed 
the popularity of the rose which 
dates back to the Aryans, one of 
the earliest recorded civilizations. 
Researcher Harry C. Saunders dis- 
closes that the rose throughout 
history has inspired the grandest 
expressions of rapture. In poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, the rose 
is a recurrent theme. Throughout 
history, Saunders records, the per- 
fume of the rose has been asso- 
ciated with luxurious and opulent 
living as well as with romanticism. 
In our own time, however, when 
luxurious living is described in 
terms of push-button kitchen ap- 
pliances and filtered swimming 
pools and romanticism is regarded 
as passee, the scent of the rose 
somehow still holds its top position 
on the odor preference scale. The 
rose fragrance seems to evoke an 
emotional stimulation on humans 
that manifests itself in a feeling of 
well being.” 


We Grow With Nev 
Members 


In Strikeovers, the Membership 
Committee, Houston, Texas Chapter 
tells the members: ‘Without spon- 
sors we have no members; without 
new members we have no growth; 
without growth we will become a 
stagnate organization with no access 
to new viewpoints and ideas. We 
know that the larger the scope of our 
membership the wider the scope of 
knowledge we possess. There are 
many qualified secretaries who do 
not know enough about NSA to take 
that first step forward to joining it. 
It is our responsibility to seek out 
these new members. By doing this 
we are broadening our channels of 
growth, and it is upon each of you 
that we are dependent for this 
growth.” 


USA, 


What is this place in these times? 
Briefly, a spot where the average 
woman consumes her height in lip- 
stick every five years; where a man 
needs two women in his life—a secre- 
tary to take everything down and a 
wife to pick everything up! Where 
nine out of ten schoolroom black- 
boards sold today are green; where 
the dollar is built more for speed 
than for endurance—money, the stuff 
that talked in the ’30’s and whis- 
pered in the °40’s, now sneaks off 
quietly when you are not looking. 
Whirlpool Whispers, Niagara Falls, 
New York Chapter. 


Magic P. ower of Whrds 


Fluent, expressive English! What 
other personal equipment is so vital? 
What advantage is so great? What 
attainment more easily within the 
reach of all? How rare is the person 
whose language holds the attention 
of his listener because of its correct- 
ness, beauty, clarity and effective- 
ness! The ability to translate your 
thoughts, ideas, and emotions into 
words that are most favorable to 
yourself and to your cause is not a 
gift, it is an acquirement. Someone 
has said that we have become 
“speech lazy”—that we have frozen 
jaws, lazy lips and leather tongues. 
Are we as Secretaries guilty?—Tus- 
kaloosa Monitor, Tuskaloosa, Ala- 
bama Chapter. 


Fhiendship! 


It has been said “Friendship is love 
with understanding.” Webster de- 
fines “friend” as “one attached to an- 
other by esteem, respect, and affec- 
tion; an intimate.’ Nothing is more 
common than the name of friend, 
nor more rare than true friendship. 
God evidently does not intend us all 
to be rich, or powerful or great, but 
He does intend us all to be friends.— 
Potpourri, Nola Chapter, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


fs ne 4 Cha Henge! 


According to Linda Newsom, Chair- 
man, Texas CPS Service Com- 
mittee: “If you honestly want to be 
ready for tomorrow’s challenge, you 
will sit for the CPS examination, if 
for no other reason than to rate your- 
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self, to learn what is expected of a 
professional secretary, to see for 
yourself what you do know and what 
you don’t know. And do not be 
afraid of failure, because, as one sec- 
retary who had taken it several times 
said, ‘If I never pass that CPS ex- 
amination, at least I can see the im- 
provements I have made each year. 
The things I have learned have 
helped immensely on my job, and 
after all, the idea is to become a 
better secretary. I feel that I am a 
much better secretary for having 
made the attempt.’ She is preparing 
for tomorrow’s challenge, are you?” 
Caprock Captions, Caprock Chapter, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


ew Dive Greats of Man 


The Greatest Need—Common Sense 
The Greatest Puzzle—Life 

The Greatest Mystery—Death 

The Greatest Thought—God 

The Greatest Thing, bar none, in all 
the world—LOVE.—Reflections, Mt. 
Clemens-Macomb, Michigan Chap- 
ter. 


Hebyfal Hints! 


If you have a stamp with no glue on 
it, moisten the back and rub it over 
the glue flap of the envelope. It will 
absorb enough glue to stick. 

Simple way to get a desk drawer 
clean without removing and turning 
it over: Move contents to one side, 
then the other, brushing dirt and 
dust into a small pile. Then press a 
small piece of cellophane tape over 
it and lift the dirt out—Amanuensis, 
Codi Chapter, Canton, Ohio. 


A a SO 


If the world owed us a living, we 
would not be shipped into it C.O.D. 
— Secretariette, Orlando, Florida 
Chapter. 


Whnt Ad 


According to Conestoga Wag-On, 
Conestoga Chapter, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, the following appeared in 
the Mexico City Herald: “Secretary 
wants position. No bad habits, will- 
ing to learn.” 
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oLtving Wh the Whrld 


All people smile in the same lan- 
guage and tolerance consists of see- 
ing certain things with your heart 
instead of your eyes. People are 
lonely because they build walls in- 
stead of bridges—Desk Notes, Yo- 
Mah-O Chapter, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Aad $500 Sil arship 


According to The Short Leaf, LaPine 
Chapter, Alexandria, Louisiana, will 
award a $500 scholarship to North- 
western State College. This scholar- 
ship will enable a worthy student to 
receive a two-year Secretarial Sci- 
ence course. The funds will be 
turned over to the scholarship office 
at Northwestern for disbursement in 
accordance with the chapter’s de- 
sires. The student may work on cam- 
pus and provide additional funds 
needed. The Scholarship Committee 
will maintain a current interest in 
the winner, assisting and advising 
her in every way possible. She will 
be invited to occasional meetings and 
to seminars. The qualifications set 
up by the committee will assure that 
the recipient is interested in becom- 
ing a secretary, impressed with the 
importance of college training and a 
secretarial career, and in other ways 
deserving of the award. 


ie ohaull Prnsil 


Despite the growth of many other 
writing devices, the lead pencil still 
is the nation’s number one writing 
tool, according to the Lead Pencil 
Manufacturers Association. 

Hail! the lean prosaic pencil 

The instrument of lasting stencil. 


The scribbler’s friend, the end-and- 
all point 

The favorite o’er the quill and 
ballpoint. 


Let modern pens elude the norm, 
Their acrobatics to perform. 


Remember, as they milk their hour, 

That you’ve got friends and 
staying power! 

—Girl Friday, Danbury Connecti- 
cut Chapter. 


Membership, 


Joining a club is an adventure, a new 
world for you to explore . . . Your 
membership is a privilege and an op- 
portunity, not only for service but for 
self-improvement.—Newsletter, Alle- 
gheny Valley Chapter, Pennsylvania. 


Chin Up! 

A young secretary once found a $10 
bill on the road. From that time on, 
she never lifted her eyes from the 
ground when walking. In the course 
of 20 years, she accumulated 19,516 
buttons, 28,101 pins, 7 pennies, 1 
nickel, a bent back and a miserly dis- 
position.— Southern Accent, Old Do- 
minion Chapter, Richmond, Virginia. 


lew > | a 
Milbonaire! 


To say there are no more opportuni- 
ties in this nation to become a mil- 
lionaire starting from scratch, is 
false. There are millions in it for the 
girl who can come up with any of the 
following inventions, and according 
to the Wall Street Journal, as quoted 
in Maine Lines, Portland, Maine 
Chapter: 

An orchid that is just as sturdy as, 
and requires no more care than a 
dandelion. 

A food that tastes like filet mignon 
and potatoes, but will not add an 
ounce of fat to the consumer. 

A stock that will never go down, 
so the investor may maintain a sense 
of security. 

A juke box that has no records, so 
people who abhor popular music can 
relax. 

A rain that falls only on crops and 
reservoirs, and will not wet people. 

A mystery novel that solves the 
mystery on the first page, to save 
time for the busy reader. 

A typewriter that knows how to 
spell, and a boss who does not. 


Speaker's Training 

Crossroads of America Chapter, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, urge members to 
obtain publications from their com- 
pany on any phase of public speak- 
ing, to be used in Speaker’s Training 
for members. Speakers are needed in 
all chapters to “spread the word” 
about our Association. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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What is 
DIVISION? 


Barbara Rechel, Editor 


New York State Division Bulletin 








@ If you think this is a stupid ques- 
tion, then try answering it. Can you 
describe the primary functions of 
Division? Do you “assume” our 
membership knows what Division is? 

Let us compare our Association 
with a corporation and examine our 
line organization to see just where 
Division fits in: 


You will notice Division is right in 
the middle. In this arrangement, one 
of Division’s objectives is to create a 
closer relationship between Associa- 
tion and chapters. Division is also 
geared to relieve the district vice 
president from some of her respon- 
sibilities which can be delegated 
through division officers. More and 
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more responsibility has been given to 
all divisions during the past few 
years at international conventions. 
Divisions can expect this to continue 
in the ensuing years. 

A business description of Division 
could be .. . the middleman . . . the 
liaison, or . . . the immediate superior. 

A chapter is strengthened by the 
guidance and experience of the divi- 
sion board. Chapter individuality is 
not lost by forwarding copies of per- 
tinent correspondence to division 
officers, or by relating plans and ideas 
for chapter projects to Division, or by 
presenting to Division a particular 
stand or plan of action on an Asso- 
ciation matter. 

In most Division bylaws, the term 
“shall act in an advisory capacity” is 
used several times. This term must 
not be interpreted as meaning that 
Division’s sole function is to stand 
by and wait with anticipation to be 
called upon for advice. Literally, an 
advisory group has the power to ad- 
vise and the power to instruct and 
supervise. 


Division is our stepping stone to 
international operations and, there- 
fore, should generally be used as a 
clearing house for coordination be- 
tween all chapters within the Divi- 
sion and the international organiza- 
tion. 


(Reprinted from the New York State Division Bulletin.) 
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Directory Changes 
and Additions 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY 


Mrs. Marie Starr 
709 Northeast 15th Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


EDITOR, THE SECRETARY 


Mrs. Shirley Englund 
10214 Crane Road 
Kansas City 34, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR, THE 
SECRETARY 


Mary Cleeton 
922 East Linwood 
Kansas City 9, Missouri 


Hill City Chapter 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Mrs. Dorothy Ellis, Vice President 
118 East Main Street 
Shelby, Ohio 


Columbus Chapter 

Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Thelma Dellenbaugh, Recording 
Secretary 

396 South Roys Avenue . 

Columbus 4, Ohio 


Mattoon Chapter 

Mattoon, Illinois 

Miss Martha Kimball, Recording 
Secretary 

3317 Richmond Avenue 

Mattoon, Illinois 


Berkeley Chapter 
Berkeley, California 


Miss Alice M. Holland, President 
2400 Dwight Way, Apt. 209 
Berkeley 4, California 


Lomond Chapter 

Ogden, Utah 

Mrs. Eleanor Smith, President 
582 - 15th Street 

Ogden, Utah 
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Newark Chapter 
Newark, New Jersey 


Mrs. Addie C. Kirwan, Treasurer 

c/o National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company 

744 Broad Street 

Newark 2, New Jersey 


Logan Chapter 

Logan, West Virginia 
Installation: December 5, 1959 
by: Huntington, West Virginia 


Mrs. Ruby Henritze, President 
P. O. Box 632 

704 Stratton Street 

Logan, West Virginia 


Mrs. Anna Harmon, Vice President 
702 Stratton Street 
Logan, West Virginia 


Miss Eloise Vinson, Recording Secretary 
Holden, West Virginia 


Mrs. Margaret Sands, Treasurer 
106 Bridge Street 
Logan, West Virginia 


Copper City Chapter 

Rome, New York 

Miss Joann M. Mitchell, Vice President 

602 North Washington Street 

Rome, New York 

Mrs. Mary Atkinson, Corresponding 
Secretary 

607 Floyd Avenue 

Rome, New York 


Annapolis Chapter 

Annapolis, Maryland 

Mrs. Leona M. Denson, President 
Route 2, Box 88 

St. Margarets 

Annapolis, Maryland 





Advertisement 


SECRETARIES: 

Be more efficient with your personal 
business! An EZYKEPT Individual In- 
come and Expense Record in your 
purse makes your own bookkeeping 
easy. One neat, compact book re- 
cords income, expenses, contribu- 
tions, savings, insurance. Send $1.00. 
Ezykept, Box 475, Champaign, Ill. 
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remember in 


SECRETARIES WEEK 
April 24-30, 1960 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 27, 1960 


15TH ANNUAL NSA 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
July 20 to 23, 1960 








Excerpts 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Keep the Ol Friends! 


In the bulletin of Brazoria County, 
Texas Chapter, there is this to think 
about: 

While riding the waves of enthusiasm 
in the search for new members, let us 
not forget our other members. Is 
your lapse ratio high? Let us re- 
member to keep all members partici- 
pating members, since a participating 
member is a good, enthusiastic, shar- 
ing member of NSA. Members who 
are not asked to participate some- 
times lose their enthusiasm and even- 
tually leave the chapter. It is just as 
important to retain your members as 
it is to add new ones. Keep the meet- 
ing programs interesting and at a 
high level, so that we will keep our 
members convinced that NSA has 
much to offer them. 
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answers CPS EXAMINATION 
E 
to CPS Quickie Quiz ree 
on Page 25 FEBRUARY 1 
1. (c) 6. (d) Final date for acceptance of re- 
2. (a) 7. (¢e) take fees. 
3. (d) 8. (d) 
- 4. (b) 9. (b) DEADLINE FOR NEW 
5. (c) 10. (c) TAKE FEES 
Ten days after date of letter from 
Qualifications Committee chairman 
IO stating that the applicant has been 


accepted and is qualified to take the 


CHANGE YOUR NAME examination. 


CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


OBTAIN COPIES OF ANY ISSUE 
OF THE SECRETARY 


FEBRUARY 20 


Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with full refund. 
Later withdrawal will mean partial 
forfeiture of fees. 

MAKE REQUEST TO... 
MAY 6 AND 7 


CPS Examination. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE SECRETARY 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


(INTERNATIONAL), 
1103 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





SEE YOU 


IN PITTSBURGH 





If you have not received your copy 
of THE SECRETARY by the 25th 
of the month of issue notify the Cir- 
culation Department. 


IN JULY 














REQUEST FOR ADDRESS OR NAME CHANGE 
FOR MAGAZINE MAILING 


Ieee meng: = 1. RL od LO i I oe de aaa 






New Name 


Chapter......... 


Former Address........ 


ener WC 


Please mail to: The National Secretaries Association (International) 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 











district 
assistant 
editors 


Great Lakes District, Mrs. Anne Tipner 
c/o AMA, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
Ilinois 





. 
Northeastetrn District, Dorothy Lundblad, CPS 
South Eagleville Road, Storrs, Connecticut 













s 4 
Northwestern District, Mrs. Velma Thompson 
R. R. No. 1, Box 221, Le Claire, lowa 












x Kes 
Southeastern District, Mrs. Thelma McGrath 
c/o The Courier Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 










Southwestern District, Mrs. Bernice Goodwin 
1020 Maple Avenue, Torrance, California 
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SITE of the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The National Secretaries Association (International) 


The NEW PITTSBURGH HILTON HOTEL 
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When one door closes, another opens; but we 


often look so long and so regretfully upon 


the closed door that we do not see the one 


which has opened for us. 


Alexander Graham Bell 








